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ABSTBACT 

This is a contrastive analysis of Dari and Pashto, 
both official languages of Afghanistan, vith a viev toward outlining 
the difficult-.9s faced by speakers of Dari learning Pashto as a 
second language. The main focus is on morphological structures, 
although phonology is also briefly dealt vith. The brief phonological 
comparison, vith emphasis on a Dari speaker's difficulties in 
learning Pashto phonology, is folloved by chapters describing Pashto 
and Dari morphology. A detailed analysis is made of difficulties 
encountered by the Dari speaker in learning Pashto morphology. The 
major difficulties are divided into the folloving areas: (1) number, 
gender, and case in parts of speech other than the verb; (2) the 
verbal system; (3) agreement, involving number, gender, case, and the 
verbal system; (4) order, only as it affects phrase constructions; 
and (5) the noun. (Author/AM) 
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ABSTRACT 

J 

MAJOR PROBLEMS OF DARl SPEAKERS IN MASTERING PASHTO MORPHOLOGY 

Afghanistan is a multi-lingual country. More than thirty different 
languages are spoken in the country. Pashto and Dari (Afghan Standard 
Persian, mainly Kabuli dialect) are the two official languages. Pashto 
is spoken by more than fifty percent of the population, and Dari is 
spoken by about thirty- seven percent of the total population. Dari 
is functioning as a lingua franc a- -that is, more than ei^^hty percent 
of the total population are speaking Dari as a native, second, or third 
language. Dari and Pashto are both Indo-European languages; however 
their close historical relationship goes too far back in time to make 
either language intelligible to the speaker of the f»ther. The overall 
similarities, however, are helpful to the speakers of Dari learning 
Pashto or vice-versa. The similarities may be phonological, morphological, 
and syntactical. 

Pashto has been a required subject for Dari-speaking children in 
Afghan schools since 1936. Since then, Pashto textbooks have been 
prepared for use in the schools. No systematic attempt has been made 
to identify the problems of Dari learners of Pashto; nor has there been any 
preparation of teaching materials with particular attention to an emphasis 
on solutions of these problems (Burhan 1972). 

It was felt that there is a need for ^cohtrastive study of these 
two languages ♦ This is such a study, concentrating primarily on 
morphology, thogh phonology is also discussed in a sketchy manner. 

This study consists of four chapters. Chapter One is the description 
of both Pashto and Dalai phonology. The last portion of this chapter is 
devoted to the difficulties that Dari speakers face in master inj Fnslito 
phonology. Chapters Two and Three are the descriptions of Pashto and 
EI^C Dari morphology. Chapter Foi-t is the final analysis of morphological <5 
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difficulties facing Dari speakers learning Pashto. 

It is hoped that in the future further investigation will continue 
the work here started, covering areas not adequately discussed, 

SOURCES: 
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Doctoral Dissertation, The University of Texas at Austin, 
August 1972. 

Lado, Robert, Linguistics Across Cultures . Ann Arbor: The University 
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INTRODUCTION 

Pashto and Dari (Afghan Persian) are the two official languages 
in Afghanistan* Pashto is spoken by more than thirteen million people, 
including more than half of the population of Afghanistan and the seven 
million people of Pashtoonistan. 

There are two main dialects of Pashto, the "Northeastern" and 
the "Southwestern." The former Is spoken in Paktia, Jalalabad, Laghman, 
Kabul, liOgar, Maidan, Wardak, and the northern provinces of Afghani- 
stan. The latter is spoken in Kandahar, .Greshk, and Fara, and is 
considered as the "standard" disflect. The Kandahar version of this 
dialect is in use among the educated people. Because its phonemic sys- 
tem corresponds to the prevailing orthography, the Kandahar dialect has 
^reat prestige among the Afghan educated people. (See Penzl, sec. 4.4.) 

Dari is spoken in most parts of Afghanistan, both in rural 
areas and by a majority of the population of the towns. Kabul, the 
capital, is almost entirely Dari-speaking. The Kabuli dialect is 
spoken by the educated people and is considered the "standard" dialect. 

Although Pashto and Dari are both Indo-Iranian languages, 
their close historical relationship goes too far back in time to make 
either language intelligible to the speaker of the other. The overall 
similarities, however, are helpful to the speakers of Dari learning 
Pashto. 

1 
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Pashto has been a required subject for Dari-speaking children 
In Afghan schools since 1936. Since then, Pashto textbooks have been 
prepared for use in schools. To the best of my knowledge, however, no 
systematic attempt has been made to identify the problems of Dari 
learners of Pashto and to prepare teaching materials with particular 
attention to and emiAiasis on solutions for these problems. A firsth- 
and major — step in identifying the problems likely to be encountered 
by the learner of a foreign language is a contrastive study of the 
foreign language and the native language. Such studies have become 
more and more common in recent years (mostly in situations where one 
of the two languages is English), but none has appeared in print on 
Pashto and Dari. For this reason, it was felt that there is a need 
for a contrastive study of these two languages. This thesis is one 
part of such a study, concentrating primarily on morphology, though 
phonology is also discussed in a sketchy manner. It is to be hoped 
that other investigators will continue the work here started, cover- 
ing areas not adequately discussed. 

It should be noted that the purpose here is not to provide a 
detailed description of the two languages, which can be found in the 
works to which reference will be made. The purpose is to compare and 
contrast the two languages in certain areas of their structure. A de- 
tailed listing of all forms and items would serve little useful pur- 
pose and would merely repeat the work of previous investigators. 
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Therefore, this study provifles only an outline of the structure of 
each language together with a limited number of examples • 

The descriptive statements on phonological and morphological 
systems of Pashto are largely based on A Grammar of PashtO t a descrip- 
tive study of the dialect of Kandahar, 1955, by Herbert Penzl. The 
descriptive statements on phonology and morphology of Dari arc largely 
based on.Abdul Ghafur Farhadi, Le t)ersan parle en Afghanis tan « Paris, 
1955. The heaviest debt is to Professor Penzl *s work, which has been 
freely drawn on,, in most instances summarizing his analysis, with few 
changes here and there. 

Chapter I presents the principal differences between the 
sound systems of Pashto and Dari and identifies the major difficulties 
which confront the Dari-speakers in mastering the phonology of Pashto ♦ 
Chapters II and III will deal with the morphology of Pashto and Dari, 
respectively. Chapter IV mentions briefly some of the differences be- 
tween the morphological structures of the two languages. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PHONOLOGY OP PASHTO AND DARI 
Introduction 

This chapter consists of two parts. In the first part, the 

phonemes of Pashto and Dari will be listed, and the major phonotactic 

facts presented. In the second part, the chief differences between 

the two phonological systems will be discussed briefly. The treatment 

« 

of all of these subjects, however, will be in outline form, and quite 
brief, since the central concern of this thesis is the morphology of 
the tvo languages. The information on phonology will be given as 
background only. More detailed descriptions will be foxind in the works 
listed in the bibliography. Only a few of the allophonic differences 
will be noted. 
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Table 1. Pashto and Darl Consonants 
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Labiodental 


rl 
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4> 
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ti 


Alveolar 


Prepalatal 


Velar 


Postvelar 


Olottal 


P 0 


It u 


B TV 
P D 


z u 
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r w 


Voiceless 

Stops 

Voiced 


F P 
b b 




t t 

d d 




t 
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K K 


q 




Voiceless 

Affricates 

Voiced 
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C 0 








Voiceless 

Fricatives 

Voiced 
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s s 

z z 
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X X 

\ \ 
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Nasals 


m m 




n n 




n 








Lateral 

Liquids 

Trill 








1 1 

r r 


r 








Semivowels 


w w 








y y 









P " Pashto D « Darl 

A dot under a letter indicates a retroflex articulation* 



Table 2. Pashto and Darl Vowels 



Front Central Back 



High i 1 u u 

Mid e e 9 o o 

Low a a a a 



The Phonology of Pashto 



Pashto shows considerable dialected variation* The following 
description is based on the (southwestern) I&ndahar dialect^ which is 
generally considered the "standard" dialect, 

1. Pashto Consonants^ 

There are some consonants in Pashto which do not occur in the 
speech of monolingual speakers^ but only in the formal speech of the 
educated people, who are bilingual in Pashto and Dari. These are con- 
sidered "elegant" phonemes, and consist of /f/ (^) voiceless lablo- 
dendal fricative; /q/ (jj) voiceless velar stops; /?/ (g/) glottal stop; 
/h/ liaaryngeal.. They are net part of the spoken Pashto of Kandahar, 
end so will not appear in the following description of Pashto phonemes, 

a. Stops 

/p/,/b/ voiceless and voiced bilabial stops: [p* ] and [b]. 
/t/,/d/ voiceless and voiced dental stops: [f], [d]. 
/t/,/d/ voiceless and voiced retroflex prepalatal stops: 

/k/,/g/ voiceless and voiced velar stops: [k^^], [g^] before 
the front vowels, [k*], [g] elsewhere, 

b. Affricates 

HI flil voiceless and voiced alveolar affricates: [ts], [dz]. 
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/c/ Jil voiceless and voiced prepalatal affricates: [t^], 

c. Fricatives 

/s/,/z/ voiceless and voiced dental fricatives: [s], [z], 

voiceless and voiced alveolar fricatives: fS], fS]. 
/s/,/z/ voiceless and voiced retroflex prepalatal fricatives: 

[?],[?]• 

/x/,/)|/ voiceless and voiced post-velar fricatives: [x],[l^]. 
/h/ voiceless glottal fricative: [h]. 

d. Nasals 

/m/ bilabial nasal: [m]. 

/n/ dental nasal [n] 

/n/ retroflex prepalatal nasal: [n]. 

e. Liquids 

/l/ alveolar lateral: [1]. 

/r/ alveolar trill: [r]. 

/r/ retroflex prepalatal trill: ]. 

f . Semivowels 

/w/ bilabial high back rounded semivowel: [w]. 
/y/ prepalatal high front semivowel: [y]. 
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2. Pashto Consonant Clusters 

Consonant clusters in general occur in all positions. Initial 
clusters are very common^ a fact which is of special interest to us 
because of the absence of such clusters in Dari. For a list of the 
initial consonant clusters, see Penzl, p. 16. 

3. Pashto Vowels^ 

a. Front Vowels (all unrounded) 
/i/ higjh front: [i]. 

/e/ mid front: [e] occurs in medial and final positions^ but 
not initially. 

/»/ low front: [»]. 

b. Central Vowel: /a/ 

[a] occurs in medial and final positions, but not Initially. 

c. Back Vowels 

/u/ high back rounded; [u]. 
I of raid back rounded: [o]. 
/a/ low back unrounded: [a]. 

4. Pashto Diphthongs 

In Pashto, /ca, e, a, u, a/ combine with /y/, and /a, a, o, 
a/ combine with /w/, to form the following diphthongs: / »y, ey, ay, 
uy, ay, aaw, av, ow, aw/. 
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5. Pashto Suprasegmental Phonemes 

a. Stress 

There are three phonemes of stress: primary /Vj secondary 
/V and weak /^/, the latter usually left unmarked in transcription. 
Each word in isolation has one primary stress, but the place of stress 
is not predictable in polysyllabic words. 

b. Pitch 

There are four pitches: extra high /4/, high /s/, medium 
/2/, and low /l/. /4/ occurs very rarely. The high pitch /3/ gener- 
ally occurs on the last primary stress within the phonological phrase. 

c. Juncture 

Pauses result in several types of junctures: close /./, 
internal open /+/, sustain /|./, rise /||/, and fall /#/. In phonemic 
transcription, /+/ is represented by space, and close juncture by the 
absence of space between two segmental phonemes. 

The Phonolo/55y of Deri 
There are dialectal variations in Dari too. The present 
description is based on the Kabuli dialect, which is considered the 
"standard" dialect. The two glottal phonemes /?,h/ will not appear 
in the following description of Dari phonemes because they do not 
occur in the speech of the Dari speakers in Kabul. They are only 
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represented in the written form of Dari, and most such cases (especially 
in the case of /?/^) represent Arabic borrowings* 

1. Pari Consonants 

a. Stops 

/vl $1^1 voiceless and voiced bilabial stops: [p*], [b]. 
/t/,/d/ voiceless and voiced dental stops; [t*]^ [d]. 
/^I Jzl voiceless and voiced velar stops: [k'], [g^] before 
ftront vowelsj [k'], [g] elsewhere. 

/q/ voiceless post-velar stop: [q] 

This phoneme does not have a voiced counterpart. 

b. Affricates 

/c/,/j/ voiceless and voiced prepalatal affricates: [tlS], 

c. Fricatives 

/f/ voiceless labiodental fricative: [f]. 
It does not have a voiced counterpart. 

/s/ Jz/ voiceless and voiced dental fricatives: [s], [z]. 

voiceless and voiced alveolar fricatives: ['S], [z]. 
l^/ftkl voiceless and voiced postvelar fricatives: [xJ^C'^]. 

d. Nasals 

/m/ bilabial nasal: [M] (voiceless) after voiceless phonemes 
and before /-l/; [m] elsewhere. 
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/n/ dental nasal: [N] (voiceless) before /k, g, q/j [n] else- 
where. 

e. Liquids 

/l/ alveolar lateral: [1] ("dark 1") in syllable final posi- 
tion; [L] (voiceless) before /t, k, g/j [1] elsewhere. 

/r/ alveolar trill: [Y] (lateral) in intervocalic position; 
[R] (voiceless) in syllable final position; [r] elsewhere. 

f . Semivowels 

/w/ bilabial high back semivowel: [w]. 
/y/ prepalatal high front semivowel: [y]. 

2. Pari Consonant Clusters 

Dari does not have initial consonant clusters. There are, 
however, numerous hetro-syllabic clusters of two consonants each in 
the medial and final positions. 

3. Pari Vowels 

a. Front Vowels (all unrounded) 
/i/ high front: [i] 

/e/ mid front: [e] 
/m I low front: [89 ]. 

b. Back vowels 

/u/ high back rounded: [u]. 
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/o/ mid back rounded: [o]. 

/a/ low back somewhat front \inrounded: [a]. 

4. Pari Diphthongs 

/», e, u, a/ combine with /y/ and /», o/ combine with /w/ 
to form the following diphthongs: / »y, ey, toy, ay, caw, ow/^ 

1.10 Pari Suprasegmental Phonemes 

a. Stress 

There are three phonemes of stress: primary secondary 
/^/ and weak /, the latter usually left unmarked. The primary stress 
usually regularly falls on the last syllable of a noun, adjective, 
and pronoun. 

b. Pitch 

There are four pitches: extra high /i/, high /s/, medium /2/, 
and low /l/. /if occuirs very rarely. The high pitch /s/ generally 
falls on the last primary stress in the phonological phrase. 

c. Juncture 

There are five junctures: close /./> internal- open /+/>' 
sustain /\/, rise /||/ and fall /#/. /+/ is generally indicated by 
space in phonemic transcription; and close juncture by the absence of 
space between two symbols representing segmental phonemes. 
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Major Differences Between the 
Phonological Systems of Pashto and Dari 

A comparison of the phonological systems of the two languages, 
as outlined in the preceding sections, indicates some of the major 
differences between the two systems, and thus some of the problems a 
speaker of Dari is likely to encounter in pronouncing Pashto. In the 
following paragraphs, the letter P indicates Pashto, and D stands for 
Dari. 

' •> 

1. Problems Involving Individual Phonemes 

(1) There are two Pashto phonemes for which there are no corre- 
sponding phonemes in the corresponding points in the Dari system. 
These are P/a/ and P/h/. Dari speakers usually substitute /e/, /» / 
or /o/ for P/o/. The choice of one or the other of these substitutes 
is not predictable. Thus, P/tovpak/ «gun» is reproduced as /towp^k/! 
m^xj «I go* as /z6xti/) /ii^m / 'because* as /zekae/. ^ P/h/ usually 
disappears in the pronunciation of the Dari speaker, e.g., P/h»lik/ 
'boy' is reproduced as /aellk/, P/'p6wh/ 'school' as /p6w/ 

(2) In a number of instances, a Pashto phoneme with no counter- 
part in Dari is merged with one which does have a counterpart in the 
Dari sys:tem; 

(a) The prepalatal retroflex P/t d n/ merge with their nonretroflex 
dental counterparts ^ d n/. Thus, a Dari speaker tends to reproduce 
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/t6vl/ 'all/ /cl6yr/ »inurh,» /in»p6 / 'apple' as /tdvl/ , /dfeyr/, 
/mssn^/ respectively. 

(b) The prepalatal retroflex P/s z/ are merged with alveolar • 
/S V» Thus, a Dari speaker tends to mispronounce /sir/ 'city,' 

/ k^yzi/ 'be done' as /§&/ and / kfey^i/ respectively. 

(c) The alveolar affricates ?f/ are merged with prepalatal 
affricates if. A Dari speaker will tend to replace /^ad&rf 'scarf,' 
and /wrl// 'rice' with /cadwr/ and /.worfj/^ respectively. 

The pattern of substitutions in the above cases has two fea- 
tures in common: (a) The manner of articulation remains the same in 
eacr^i case, while the plane of articulation changes, (b) In each case 
the Pashto phoneme with no counterpetrt in Dari is merged with a phoneme 
that does have a Dari counterpart and is in the nearest column (i.e., 
having the nearest place of articulation). This is always the nearest 
column to the left. This pattern is quite obvious in the substitution 
of ^ rather than the expected /s,z/, for P/s,z/. 

(3) In one case, there are two alternate substitutes for a Pashto 
phoneme. The retroflex P/r/ is replaced either with /r/ or, most often, 
with /l/. Thus, a Dari speaker tends to say /lilndA/rtlnd/ for 
P/rtind/ 'blind.' Again, here we can see that the place of articula- 
tion changes. As to the manner of articulation, it remains basically 
the same, in that both /r/ and /if are "liquids" (or "Unguals"), 
though they belong to two sub-categories within the broad "liquid" 
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category. It is interesting, however, that the lateral /l/ is used in 
place of /r/ more often than the apparently "closer" trill /r/. This 
confusion is apparently due to the close phonetic features of /r r l/, 
as Penzl has indicated. (See Penzl, p. 25») 

(4) The alveolar affricate pair P//^ ^/ presents a combination of 
the features present in (2) and (3). Sometimes, they are merged with 
h oA which are the only other affricates in Pashto (and Dari), that 
is, the only other phonemes with the same manner of articulation. 
Thjs, a Dari speaker tends to say jok /, and / for 'well* 
and li&y/ 'place' respectively. In these examples, the substitution 
follows the pattern under (2), with the minor difference that these 
phonenes merge vith the closest phonemes to their right. This is not 
surprising, however, because there are no phonemes to their left- 

At other times, however, the alveolar affricates ^/ are 
replaced with the dental fricatives /s z/, as in P/j^araendtiy/ 'b6y 
Ecout' and P/wr^// 'day' which will be pronounced as /saraendtiy/ 
and^'/voraz /, respectively. In these and similar oases, both the 
place and the manner of articulation are changed. This is partially 
similar to the situation described in (3). The difference is that in 
that situation the manner of articulation remained basically the same. 
Oriv-e again, th^ change in the manner of articulation could not be 
e:.artly the same as in the case of those under (2), since there are no 
affricates to the left of so that/fe z/ are the "closest" 
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phonemes to them in this respect. It seems that the manner of articu- 
lation has priority in sound substitution. 

2. Problems Involving the Distribution of Phonemes 

(1) P stressed and unstressed /oy/ containing the vowel /a/, 
which has no equivalent in Dari, are difficult for Dari speakers. 
Thus, /melg^ray/ 'friend' is reproduced as /nifielgsoray /, and P/sply/ 
•bitch' as /sep»y /. -These substitutions actually represent two prob- 
lems: (a) Ths vowel /o/ is not familiar to the speaker of Dari. 

(t) The Dari speaker is accustomed to maintaining the vowel distinc- 
tions of Dari in both stressed and unstressed syllables • 

(2) The major problem in the area of the distribution of phonemes 
is caused by the presence of initial consonant clusters in Pashto, and 
their absence in Dari. These are very difficult for the speaker of 
Dari, who mispronounces them according to the following patterns: 

1. P./Cw/>/Cow/:/gw^ / 'cow»>/gow&/ 

2. P/CCy^/eC-CeC/: /Sp6/ 'night '>/e^i6 -''SepA /. 

(3) The stress ususdly occurs in the final position in Dari sub- 
stantives but its place is unpredictable in Pashto; and this causes 
difficulty for Dari-speaking students. 

(4) Certain sequences of Pashto phonemes are difficult for Dari 
speakers because of a combination of factors. Perhaps the most 
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important of these are initial consonant clusters containing the retro- 
flex P/r/. Such clusters are difficult both because initial consonant 
clusters do not exist in Dari, and because Dari does not have retro- 
flex phonemes. Thus, P/Cr/>/cVl/j e.g., /tral/. •going«> / t6l^l/. 
Note that this example contains a third difficulty in the phoneme 
P/s/, for which /e/ is substituted here. 
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NOTES FOR PART I 

^Although generally I follow Penzl 's analysis, some of my symbols 
differ from his. I use the symbol for the retroflex phonemes 
/-^ d s f nr/ while Penzl uses /tt dd ss zz nn rr/ respectively, I use 
/c y for his /tsh dzh/. In his later book, A Reader of Pashto 1965, 
he uses the same symbols for all the consonants as I do, except that he 
uses /6/ for my /c/. Other differences between my symbols and his 
are in the affricate which he analyzes as clusters: /ts,dz/ 

respectively. 

^In the case of the vowels, Penzl has a set of short vowels /i a 
e u/ and a set of long ones (ee oo aa). In my analysis, length is not 
distinctive, and the vowels are /i em/ (front), /a/ (central), and 
/u o c/ ("back ). \fliat Penzl considers as long vowels /ee/ and /oo/, are 
here analyzed as diphtongs: /ey/ and /ow/. 

^Sometimes in informal spoken language, /w/ and /y/ form initial 
clusters with a preceding voiceless stop, fricative or /l/j e.g., 
/pydz / 'onion;' /syi / 'black;' /iwab/ 'inspissated juice.' Such 
forms alternate with /piy^z/, /siy^/, and /lowab/. 
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CHAPTiR II 

PASHTO MORPHOLOGY 
Introduction 

Pashto morphology will be discussed in terms of "parts of 
speech." Ptots of speech, as here defined, are grammatical categories 
consisting of "free" morphemes, or combinations of free morphemes and 
derivational affixes, which form lexical units, and to each of which cat- 
egories, with a few exceptions, specific inflectional bound morphemes 
indicating gender, case, etc., can or must be added. The main parts 
of speech are determined on the basis of a combination of syntactic 
and morphological (inflectional) criteria. The following description 
is based primarily on H. Penzl's A Grammar of Pashto with modifications 
by the present writer based on his own knowledge of the language. Other 
sources will be identified when used, as well as in the bibliography. 

The Pashto parts of speech can be subdivided into two broad 
groups according to whether or not they are inflected. The vminflected 
group will be discussed first. 

2.1 Particles 

The uninf lected parts of speech in Pashto have been collectively 
called "Particles," and consist of the following four classes: 
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a. Inter.lectlons 

Interjections often constitute brief independent utterances, 
e.g., /y»/ 'Nol'j /h<5w/ 'Yes.'.' Many of them express various emo- 
tions and exclaraationsj e.g., /wax/ *OuchI*j /aepsdws/ 'uuf ortunatelyl ' ; 
/?a'bas/ (term of admiration). 

b. Prepositions 

Prepositions express relations between nouns or noun phrases: 
/d©/ 'of, from, for'; /pa/ 'in, at, on, by'; /por/ 'on'j /tar/ 'upto,' 
/id/ 'from'; /b^y/ 'without.' Examples are: /da gwohkjqy kdwr/ 'the 
house of the teacher'; /pa kalom/ 'with a pen'j /par m^yz ki da^y/ 
•It is on the table' j /tar kdwne/ 'upto the house'; /la kdwres/ 'from 
the house'; /bey kdwrse/ 'without a house.' 

c. Con.1unction8 

Conjunctions occur between or within phrases or sentences. 
/»w/ 'and^; /ya/ 'or'; /ka/ 'or' (in questions); /ya . . . ya/ 
•either . . . or'; etc. Examples are: /da karfm aw ashmffid plar 
ragalffly d^/ •Karim's father and Ahmad 's father have come*; /Msarfm 
ffiw da hffl^ plar rfiegala^ wu/ 'Karim and his father had come'; 
/ya pa pinsal walik» ya pa k»l«m/ 'Use either a pencil or a pen'; 
/hteg» b»ra/ik«n»/ 'will he come or not?' ' 

Subordinating conjunctions include l^ij 'when, that'j 
/cjf/ 'when'; /;iakaci/ 'because'; e.g., /dxiy ci waraseydal railz 
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b89 larsu/ 'when they arrive, we'll go.'j //oksBCi eswa d^yras 

sfflrae dss te b^yeed larsi/ •Because it is very cold, you should go.* 

d. Adverbs 

Adverbs are uninflected forms of adjectives functioning ad- 
verbially in a sentence, and indicating manner, time, place, degree; 
e.g., liiv/ 'quickly'; If^ins^/ 'how' etc.: /^ar bgarasi/ 'He 
will come soon.'; Ifting^ ragley/ 'How did you come?'; /pearifn/ 
•yesterday'; /nsn/ 'today' etc: /paarun rrfgey/ 'He came yesterday'; 
/nan eewa tssfwd© des/ 'Today, it is hot'; /b4yrtm/ 'back'; /powrtsa/ 
•over, above'; /©Its^ 'there'; e.g., /beyrte ra^m/ 'come back'; 
/pdwrt£3 keyzdsa/ •Put it over there'; /zfst/ •much, • /ifz/ 'few' etc; 
^•g*^ /nan awa zfstsB taswd© dtef 'Today, it is very hot.' 

2.2 Nouns 

The remaining parts of speech, which are inflected, are sub- 
stantives and verbs. The substantives are, in turn, subdivided into 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and are inflected for gender, case, 
and number. The noun is the center of the substantival phrase, deter- 
mining the case and gender of the related adjectives and pronouns. 
The noxin, therefore, will be described first. 

2.3 Gender 

There are two grammatical genders, masculine and feminine. 
In the case of animate beings, the formal distinction in gender 
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corresponds to the meaning; thus /lala/ 'elder brother* and /mama/ 
•maternal uncle • are both masculine; and /lur/ 'daughter,' /yowr/ 
•sister-in-law,' /m4yz/ 'ewe' are feminine. 

As far as inanimate beings and objects are concerned, the 
final phoneme in each case indicates the gender of the noun. Thus, 
vita few exceptions, nouns ending in a consonant or in /-»y, -u, 
-ay/ are masculine; e.g., /kdwr/ 'house,' /laerg^y/ 'wood,' /cakii/ 
'icnife,' / k6lay/ 'village.' Nouns ending in /-ey, -i, -89 , -a, -ow/ 
and stressed /-ay/ ( zwarakay ) are feminine; e.g., /Seembfey/ 'Satur- 
day'j/Sddi/ 'happiness,' /m/^kae/ 'earth,' /wayna/ 'speech' 
/pastov/ 'Pashto,' /karkay / 'windov.' /ay/ is always stressed, but 
not the other endings. 

Feminine nouns can be derived from the masculine nouns, but 
the reverse is rarely the case: 

a. Masculine nouns derived from feminine: 
Feminine Masculine 
/g^'A/ 'cow' : /^ay^y/ 'ox' 

/x6yT / 'sister' : /xowreayaSy/ 'sister's son' 

b. Feminine nouns derived from the masculine: 
Masculine Feminine 

/ atfidivdl/ 'male friend' : / andiw^la / 'female friend' 
/mal/ 'male companion' : /nH^ / 'female companion' 

/Spii n / ' shepherd ' : ft^mn^/ ' shepherdess ' 
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2.4 Case 

Pashto noxms are inflected for direct (nominative), oblique 
(I, II), and vocative cases. 

a. The Direct Case 

The direct (nominative) is the unmarked case, both in the 
singular and in the plural. It has two functions: (1) as subject 
when used with (a) the transitive verb forms in the present tensej 
and vith (b) the intransitive verb forms in all tensesj e.g., /sallk 
njali wini / 'The boy sees the girl'; jiM w&yam/ »I say?) (2) as 
object when used with (a) transitive forms in the past and the perfect, 
and with (b) all passive phrasesj e.g., /njalday allk wdlidolsa/ 
•The boy was seen by the girl,* / salik lidil key^i/ »The boy is 
seen*; / aalik lid^la y su/ 'The boy was seen.' 

b. Tne Oblique Case 

The oblique case is the case of the agent, used with transitive 
verbs in past and perfect forms, and has a passive meaning; e.g., 
/ssari s^^ 9 wtilidalae / 'The woman was seen by the man,' or / alikdnu 
njuni wtilidaley/ 'The girls were seen by the boys.' 

The oblique case can be found with the inflectional ending 
/-ffl/ or /-i/ (oblique II) or without inflectional ending (oblique I). 
The occurrence of oblique II is limited by sytactic environment. It 
or^curs after particles /l^, t^r , b6y / and before particle /p6wri/ 
in the sequence /tar , . . pdwri/; e.g., /bey aahm^dfia / 'without 
Ahmad'; /tar kdwrsa pcJwri/ 'as far as the house.' 
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The oblique plural morpheme endings are /-6w/ or /-u/. The 
oblique plural morphemes are added to the direct plural stems of nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns as in /k6wrow/ 'house * /laru/ 'road,' The 
plural formation in the direct case will be discussed in 2.5 and 2.6. 

c. The Vocative Case 

The vocative case is formed only on nouns designating living 
beings. The endings are /-» / or /-a/ in the singular form of mascu- 
line nouns. In the feminine, only feminine human beings form vocative, 
by the suffix /-i/. Examples of the vocative case are: / salik© / 
'boy;^ /m6wri/ ' mother I /xr^/ »assl» 

2.5 Number 

There are two numbers in Pashto nouns: singular and plural. 
The plural is in each case derived from the singuleu*. The formation 
of the plural in the oblique case was discussed in 2.4. The formation 
of the plural of the direct case is discussed in this section. I-lascu- 
line nouns form their plurals in one of the following ways: 
a. Suf fixation, as in tae following: 



/ddwst/ •friend' + /-an/ 
/l^s/ »tooth» + /-unse / 
/nika/ • ancestor • + /-gan/ 
/mal^m/ * teacher' + /-in/ 



/dowst^n/ 
/^^asdna/ 
/nikag^n/ 
/malemfn/ 



/mu^k^l/ 'difficulty* + / -at/ : /mv&keUt/ 
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The last two suffixes, of Arabic origin, are- added only to the Arabic 
borrowings. None of the suffixes are predictable. 

b. Deletion of the medial /-»-/ from the stem and adding /-a/ 
at the end of the stemj e.g., /g^/ 'mountainV: /^ra/i 



c. l. Substitution of /-i/ for the ending /-©y/ or /-9y/j e.g., 
js^r^l 'man'/: l^^^li malgaray/ 'friend': /malgari/. 

C.2. Substitution of /-ana/ for the final syllable /-un/) e.g., 
/gpun/ 'shepherd': /Uvan4/} /peesttfn/ ' Pa shtoon, Afghan': /psestana/ . 

d. Internal vowel alternation; e.g.; /towp^k/ 'gun': /towpak/) 
/dusman/ 'enemy': /dusman/ . 

e. Broken plurals (in Arabic loan words) (as in Dari)) e.g., 
/kfsm/ 'type'/: /eeksam/. These plurals alternate with native pluralsj 
e.g., /kismunsa/j etc. a 

f. Irregular formation: /zuy/ 'son': /zaman/. 

2.6 Feminine nouns form plurals in the following ways: 
a. Suffixation, as in: 



'companion' : /mla/ . 



/gwa'/ 'cow' + /-wi/ 
/manay/ 'palace' + /-gani/ 
/bizdw/ 'monkey' + /-gani/ 
/gaday/ 'buggy' + /-ani/ 



/gwawi/ 



/manaygani/ 
/bizowgani/ 
/gaday^ni/ 
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The plural morpheme /-wi/ is more common in Kandahar than is /-gani/. 
Generally, the plural suffixes are not predictable. 

b.l. Substitution of /-ay/ for the final /-i/j e.g., /najowrf/ 
•sicJme ss'; /najowr^y/j /dowsti/ 'friendship': /dovstay/. 

b.2. Substitution of /-ni/ for the final /-r/j e.g., /itir/ 
•daughter': /luni/j /y6wr/ 'brothers* wive' /yowni/. 

b.3. Substitution of /-ey/ for the final vowelj e.g., f^'p&l 
•night:' /^v^y/ . 

b.4. Substitution of /-(w)fi9ndi/ for the last syllable /-owr/j 
e.g., /xndwr/ 'mothe r ': /m6ndi/ /xrfwr/ 's ist er /xw^ndi/. 

b. 5. Substitution of /-i/ for the final unstressed vowel /-» / 
or the diphthongs /-ay, -fley/j e.g., /sa/ea/ 'wom.*an':/s a/i/j 
/ndwey/ 'brid e /ndwi/j /nj^l©y/ 'girl': /njlli/. 

c. No change: /dowday/ 'food:' /dowdd^y/ j /hiliy/ 'duck:' 
/hila'y/. 

d. Broken plurals of Arabic loan words (as in Dari). These 
occur along with the native plurals; e.g., /muzakirae' / 'conversation'; 

/ muzakir e y muzakir^t/ . 
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2.7 Ad.lectlves 

In general, adjectives agree completely with nouns in gender, 
case, and number. Feminine adjectives are derived from the masculine 
in several ways shown in Table 3. They precede the nouns to make 
phrases such as /owSya'r ©ifk/ 'clever boy' . Pashto adjectives have no 
comparative or superlative forms. For further information on adjectives 
see Penzl^sec, 68, pp. 71-72. 

The following table shows the inflectional forms of the 
adjectives: 

Table 3. Pashto Adjectives 



Direct Cases Oblique Cases ^^g||e^^ Meaning 

Singular Plural Singular Plural Singular 



Ma scu- Femi- Ma scu- Femi- Ma scu- Femi- 



line 


nine 


line 


nine 


line 


nine 








• 


• 




g^ti 


gsat 


&5ti 


^^tu 


g&sta 


•fat, big' 


uzd 


uzd^ 
• 


uzd 9 


uzdey 


uzda 


u?dey 


uzddw 
• 




•long' 


kucnay 


kucnay 


kucnlT 


kucnay 


kucnf 


kucnay 


kucnayu 


kucnceyaa 


•small, 
little • 


nawe^y 


nawey 


nawi 








nawu 




•new^ 


hows^ 












howsrfvu 




• comfort- 
able » 



o 
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Only singular adjectives can be used in the vocative casej 
and the vocative case can only refer to human beings. 

2#8 Numerals 

A subclass of adjectives consists of nvmierals, which occur in 

substantival phrases in the following order: 

numeral + (counting morpheme) + (adjective) + noun: 

/dr^y tmxm cslikan/ 

'three [counting morpheme] boys' 

/dre'y tfisnae S9 ©likan/ 

'three [counting morpheme] good boys' 

The cardinal numbers do not inflect for gender, except /yrfw/ /one' 

and /dwffl/ 'two'; thus we have: /ysSw ©Ifk/ 'one boy'j /dv4y njilf/ 

'two girls'; /ysew© njilc^ cefw dw^ selikan/ ^one girl and two boys.' 

The cardinal numbers take the ending /-ow/ inthe oblique 
case. //?89ldwrow baajdw/ 'four o'clock.' 

Only these numbers form plurals: /las/ 'ten'; /S6l/ ' twenty •> 
/s9l/ 'hundred'; /zqt/ 'thousand'; /lak/ '100,000'; e.g., /saltfn©/ 
'hundreds'; /zargunsa/ 'thousands. * 

Ordinal numbers are formed by adding /-awi^ to the cardinal 
ntmiber, except for /sswal, Inmv&y/ 'first'; e.g., /dwsam/ 'second'; 
/^alowraera/ 'fourth'; etc. 

2.9 Pronouns 

There are three types of pronoxms: (a) Personal pronouns, 
which inflect only for number and case (but not for the vocative case). 
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except that the third person cingular personal pronoim inflects also 
for gender. Related to the personal pronoims, there are two groups of 
morphemes, pronominal particles and pronominal prefixes, as well as 
possessive pronouns (See Penzl, sec' 77); (b ) Indefinite interroga- 
tives, which do not inflect for gender, but often are inflected for 
case, (c) Demonstrative pronouns, which, with one exception, inflect 
for gender, case and number, 
a. Personal Pronoims 

(1) The oblique case forms of the personal pronoun function 
as direct objects with transitive verbs in present and future tenses, 
and as agents in the past; e.g. , /td md wlney/ *You see meV^ /z^ t& 
wtiwinam/ 'I^ll see you!} /td zi wtilidQm/ 'You saw me.' 

(2) Pronominal particles syntactically function without any 
inflectional endings as personal pronouns; they occur either as the 
subject or the object of a sentence. They function as subjects with 
transitive verbs in the past, as in /d6y mi wtilid/ •! saw him.' In 
other situations, however, they function as direct objects or as 
possessives; e.g., /z6 y§y n^xrom/ 'I don't eat it'j /ketab di ciri 
6&y/ 'Where is your book. ' 

(3) The pronominal prefixes that often take the place of 
personal pronouns, functioning as possessive or object markers in 
phrases, occur in close juncture with particles /ta/; /sara/j etc., as 
in /r&tof 'to me,' /Aivta^f 'to you;' /w^rt©/ 'to him, her,' /rdsaerea/ 
'with me,* etc. 
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(4) The personal pronouns in the oblique case can function as 
possessive pronouns* In this function, /z-/ is prefixed to the first 
person singular and plural and /s-/ is prefixed to the second person 
singular and plural. In the third person singular and plural the pre- 
position /da/ is prefixed: /zmrf/ 'my'j /sti/ 'your'; and /da dey/ 
'her*. The following table lists the personal pronouns: 

Table 4. Pashto Personal Pronouns 



Personal Pronouns Pronominal Forms Possessive 





Direct 


Case 


Oblique Case 


Particles 


Pre- 
fixes 


Pro nouns 




Sin- 
gular 


Plural 


Sin- 
gular 


Plu- 
ral 


Sin- 
gular 


Plu- 
ral 




Sin- 
gular 


Plural 


1. 


Z9 


mJf 




m\J 


mi 


mu 


ra- 


zxxA 


zmiT}^ 


2. 


t| 


ta'si, 
t^su 


ta' 


ta'si, 
ta'su 


di 


mu 


dar- 


sti 


stasi 


3. 


d8(f) 


duy 
dify 


da' 

d^y 


duy 
duy 


yey 


yey 


war- 


dad^ 
dod^y 


daduy 
dadtJy 



b. The Indefinite Interrogative Pronouns 

The indefinite interrogative pronouns are: //5(Jwk/ 'who'; 
//fs/ 'what'; /c^/ 'anybody, somebody'; e.g.', //<5\Jk'ci gw^ri wada ki . . ./ 
'Anybody who wants to get married . . .'; //fa ci wawaylhaa^ baawiiki/ 
'He does whatever he says he will'. /^6wk/ with transitive verbs in 
the past tense is used as direct object and /ca/ is used as the subject. 
Examples are: /ta' /owk walid/ 'whom did you see?'; /ta ca' walidey/ 
'who saw you?' . 
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c. Demonstrative Pronouns 

Demonstrative pronouns, as clearly indicated inflect for gen- 
der, number and case, except for /da/ 'this, these* which inflects for 
case only. 



Direct Case 



Oblique Case 

Plural 



Singular 
/da'/ 



/d£3|a/ 



Plural 

M 

/deig©/ 



•this, these • 
•that, those' 
•this, that' 



Singular 
Masc. Fem. 



/d^y/ /d^y/ /d^y/ 
/hseg©/ /hagey/ /hagu/ 
/dfiegea/ /d©gey/ /dsegu/ 



/da'/ is used as a demonstrative pronoun as well as a personal pronoun 
(third person singular). When used as a demonstrative pronoun, it is 
interchangeable with /dseg©/. 

2.10 Verbs 

The verbal system in Pashto indica-ces the categories of mood, 
aspect, tense, gender, person, number, and voice. Mood is closely re- 
lated to aspect and tense. The three moods are: the indicative, the 
imperative, and the subjunctive. There are two aspects: perfective 
and imperfective. There are two simple tenses: present and past. 
The combination of these major categories has led to the terms Present 

I, Past I, Perfect.!, Imperative I, and Passive Participle I, all of 
which ere imperfective, and Present II, Past II, Perfect II, Imperative 

II, and Passive Participle II, al of which are perfective (See Penzl, sec. 
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81.4). Gender distinction (masculine and feminine) is made only in 
the third person singular and plural in the past tense, and the third 
person singular of the auxiliary /yfim/ 'am.* Most verbal forms in 
Pashto inflect for person (first, second, and third) and niimber (singu- 
lar and plural). There are two voices, active and passive. 

The infinitive is formed by adding the suffix /-dl/ to the 
stem; e.g., /reaseyddl/' to arrive,' /taBfdl/ 'to tie, » etc. The past 
participle is formed from the infinitive by adding the following end* 
ings: (1) /-9y/ for masculine singular as in /aecaaw^lay/ 'thrown,' 

(2) /-ey/ for feminine singular as in /aecaw^ley/ 'thrown (fern.),' 

(3) /-i/ for masculine and feminine plural as in /wcawdli/ 'thrown.' 

2.11 A Pashto verb form consists of a stem, which carries the lexical 
meaning, and the affixes, which indicate person, number, mood and as- 
pect. Some verb forms include, in addition to these, an auxiliary. 
The maximum number of stems for each verb is two. 

a. The verbal endings are as follows: 



Singular 



Plural 



1. Present: 
Past: 



/^m(»)/ 
1^1 




3. Present: 



2. Present: 
Past: 



Past: I-Iasc 
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As the list shows, the endings are basically alike in the present and 
past, but they are different in the present and past of the auxiliary 
/yam/ 'am' in the third person, as the following paradigm will show: 

Singjular Plural 

1. Present: /yim/ /yt/ 
Past: /w^m/ /w<i/ 

2. Present: /y6y/ /yiy/ 
Past: /w6y/ /wAst/ 

3. Present: Masc. /dri&y/ /di/ 

Fein. /dA/ /di/ 

Past: Masc. /wti/ />«6(9)/ 
Fem. /wa/ /v6y/ 

b. Pashto verbs take two prefixes: (l) The prefix /wa-/ indicates 
the perfective actionj e.g., /taar^/ ^keep on tying* vs. /wdtaam/ 'Tie!** 
(2) The prefix /ma-/ indicates negation; e.g., /mi^B/ 'Don't go!'. 

c . There are two other markers which Penzl calls "modal particles *' 
(1) /ba/ which indicates futurityj e.g., /x6t ballk^/ 'I'll write a 
letter.' /ba/ occurs in close Juncture with verb if there is no noun 

or pronouns between themj e.g., /zd baldr s6m/ 'I'll be going' vs» 
^6 bapeaigzndn t» Idy sam/ 'I'll be going to Paghman. ' 

d. There is a small group of words functioning as auxiliaries 
such as /y6m/ 'am,' /kfey^am/ 'I become,' /ksewSm/ 'I do' (See Penzl 
63.4). 
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2.12 Most P&shto simple verbs have two stems, present and pest. The 
relationship between the two stems is the basis for a morphological 
classification of verbs (See Penzl, sec, 84). 

Class I comprises those verbs which have the same stem in 
both present and past; e.g., /t^im/ 'I tie'; /wdtaeran/ 'if I may tie'; 
/tear®/ 'keep on tying'; /wateara/ 'tie up'; /tcBralam/ 'I was tying.' 

Class II consists of those verbs whose past form can be de- 
rived from the present stem by morphophonemic alternation; thus from 
the present stem /raseyz/ 'reach' is derived the past stem /raseyd/; 
e.g., /rwseyzaiV 'I reach, arrive' vs. /rssseydalaV *I vas reaching.' 
Verbs in this class can be subdivided into various subclasses accord- 
ing to the types of differences between the two stems (See Penzl, 
sec. 85). 

Class III consists of verbs whose two stems are completely 
different; e.g.. 



Class IV consists of verbs which, on the basis of the rela- 
tionship between their present and past stems, would belong to one or 
another of the three classes already described. They are grouped 



Present 



Past 




/lidalam/ *I saw 
/kffitalam/ 'I looked at* 
/istalam/ 'I took off 
/darlowdsn^ 'I had, owned' 
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into a separate class^ however, because they form their aspects accord- 
ing to rules different from those used in the other three classes. 
For further information see Penzl sec. 87 » Class IV includes the 
following verbs only: 



Present 



Past 



Imperfect 
/ksew^m/ 
/wrim/ 
/kfeyzara/ 

/blAyam/ 

/xzdim/ 
/ra^m/ 



Perfect 
/w^kam/ 
/y6ws9m/ 
/w^sam/ 

/b6wz8m/ 

/wldr sam/ 
/ksfeyzdam/ 

/rdsam/ 



Imperfect 

/wydm/ 
/keyd^lom/ 

/biv^ l9m/ 

/tl^m/ 
/isow^lam/ 

/ratl^m/ 



Perfect 
/w^kyam/ 
/ytiwram/ 
/w^sam/ 



Meaning 
in Present 

tl do« 

•I carry' 

*I become* 



/bowtlam/ »I take 
it away' 

/vil&TQm/ 'I go* 

/kseysuv^lam/ 
• * 'I put' 

/r£^ls^m/ 'I come' 



There is a large number of conqpound verbs formed by combining 
nouns or adjectives with the auxiliary /k^w^m/ 'I do,' /kfeyjam/ 'I 
become,' as in /Surti k»w^m/ 'I begin,' /k&r 'Surti kfeyzi/ 'The work is 
begun.' The two auxiliaries function as the main verbs of Class IV; 
in fact, Penzl considers these formations as a sub- Class IV A. 



2.13 Aspec t 

As earlier mentioned, the imperfective and perxective in the 
present are distinguished by /vs-/ in Classes I-III, and by different 
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stems in Class IV. The perfective forms can be derived from their 
corresponding imperfective forms by (l) prefixation of /va-/ as in 
/tsar^m/ •! tie* vs. /wdtaram/ *that I tie'; (2) shifting the stress to 
the initial syllable as in /kseynaswdra/ 'I plant' vs. /k§6yna3W9in/ 'that 
I plant'; (s) suppletion as in /ra;^dra/ 'I came' vs. /r6s9m/ 'that I 
come . ' 

The imperfective and perfective in the past tense are derived 
from the past stems. The distinction between them is made in one of 
three ways: (l) In Classes I- III, the prefix /w9-/ is added, and the 
primary stress shifted to that prefix. (2) In Class IV, either the 
stress shifts to the initial syllable or they take the prefix /w9-/ in 
the perfective, (s) By suppletion: Examples are: 

Imperfective Perfective 

/t89Vdl9ra/ 'I was being tied' /wdt89y9l9ni/ 'I was tied' 

/k3swdl9m/ 'I was doing' /wdky9m/ 'I did' 

/kseyn£ew5l9ra/ 'I was being placed' /k§6ynagw9l9m/ 'I was placed' 

/tldm/ 'I was going' /wlar9m/ 'I went' 

The perfective aspect in the past tense may also be formed by 
combining the past participle with auxiliary /ydra/ 'am/ as in /ragdl^ 
ydm/ 'I have come'; /til51esy d%/ 'He has gone.' 

2 .14 Tense 

The verbal system in Pashto shows contrasting indicative forms 
in the present and past tenses; e.g., /tasr^m/ 'I tie'; /wdt89r9m/ 'If 
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I may tie* vs. /t»rdl8m/ •! was being tied,' /w^toralam/ •! was 
tied.' 

The prefix /ba-/ indicates the futxire either with iraperfec- 
tive or with perfective, as in /z^ bey6y w59h^m/ 'I'll be beating him 
now and then' vs. /z^ bayfey w^wseham/ 'I'll beat him.' 

2.15 Mood 

Mood is closely related to tense and aspect. There are three 
moods: indicative, imperative and subjunctive. The subjvinctive end- 
ing is /-ay/ and is added to the past stem. The subjun(!tive oomes 
after a particle such as /irfSki/, /t&ymd/ , /bAyaad/. It may refer to 
the present or past tense. The ending /-ay/ is added to the past stem 
to indicate the subjunctive of a past verbj e.g., /k&^ki p©^dn tra 
tal^lay way/ 'I wish we had gone to Paghman.' If the action refers to 
the future (or present), no special subjunctive form is used, and the 
verb form is put in the futurej e.g. , /kd'Ski i^^n tae balAyru/ 'I 
wish ve were going to Paghman. ' The combination of the subjunctive 
and the auxiliary /sim/ residts in a potential phrasej e.g., /kaat^lay 
s^m/ 'I can see,' /kset^lay w^m/ 'I was able to see.' 

The imperative mood is restricted to the second person 
(singular, plural) in the present: /waUysay/ 'Stand up! (plural) 'j 
/v^dsBreyzsa/ 'Stop! (singular)'. There are two imperative forms, 
usually formed by adding the suffix /-as/ to the imperf ective and per- 
fentiv in the present tense respectively. They show a clear distinction 
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as to aspect: Imperative I indicates continuation, duration, and 
repetition; imperative II indicates conqpletion of the action; etg,, 
/tfiores/ 'keep on tying' vs. /wat^ycB/ 'tiel' /ma-/ is always followed 
by an imperative I and indicates negation; e.g., /da maksswas/ 'Don't 
do it.' 

/di/ , which denotes an emphatic command, is used with first 
and third persons, /di/ occurs before the verb, unless there is a 
noun or a pronoun before the verb, in which case /di/ appears before 
the noun or pronoun; e.g., /daey dilarsi/ 'He must go'; /d^ydi peegman 
t£8 larsi/ 'He must go to Paghman. ' 

2.16 Syntactically, all verbs are divided into two main categories: 
transitive and intransitive. Transitive verb forms have a passive 
meaning in past tense; e.g., /za yey wawsshalam/ 'I was beaten by him.' 
The agent (subject) and the verb agree in person, number, and gender. 
In the present tense, they form passive phrases usually consisting of 
the passive participles and the auxiliary /keyz/; e.g., /za' gwrawal 
keyzom/ 'I am being deceived. ' 

The intransitive verbal forms have active meanings in all 
tenses. Examples are: 

Future: /za ba wa^iam/ 'I'll get out.' 

Present: /za /zam/ 'I go.' 

Past: /wawffitalam/ 'I went out.' 

/talalaV ysW 'I have gone.' 
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2.17 Pashto verbed forms consist of active and passive voices. The 
transitive verbs form a passive phrase consisting of the passive par- 
ticiples and auxiliary /k6yz/ »to become, to get 'J e.g., /tmril kfeyzi/ 
•It is being tied,* The actor is expressed by nominal phrases, such 
as /da mudlr la xwd bael^l kfeyji/ *He was called by the director.' For 
agreement, the feminine subject takes /-»/ in the singular, and the 
plural subject takes/-ey/ as a suffixj e.g. , /da b£^l3lfcs k6yzi/ 
•She was called, • /rauj baelSley kfeyzu/ *We were called.' 
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CHAPTER III 
DARI MORPHOLOGY 
Introduction 

As in the case of Pashto, Dari morphology will be discussed 
in terras of "parts of speech," a broad working definition of which was 
provided in the preceding chapter. The following description is based 
primarily on Ferhadi, Le persan par 16 en Afghanistan^ and J. Wei> 
"Dailectal Differences Between Three Standard Varieties of Persian: 
Tehran, Kabul, and Tajik." The Dari parts of speech can be subdivided 
into two broad groups according to whether or not they are inflected. 
The \ininflected ones are discussed first. 

3,1 Uninflected Parts of Speech 

The uninflected parts of speech, corresponding to the Pashto 
•^Particles," consist of the following: 

a. Interjections 

Interjections often constitute brief independent sentences, 
expressing various eraotions and exclamationj e.g., /b6ley/ •Yest'j 
/n6y/ 'No!'} /wdx/ »Ouch!» etc. 

b. Prepositions 

Prepositions precede the nouns which they govern, jd&l 'in, 
into' J /b^/ 'to, with, by' j /s^r/ »on, on top of'j /6z/ 'of, frora'j etc. 

40 
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c. Conjunctions 

Conjunctions occur between or within phrases or sentences. 
/6/ 'and'j /yd/ »or»j /^©b/ 'if, whether »j etc. 

d. Adverbs 

Adverbs, which end in /-»n/, as in /kamSton/ 'completely' j 
/t89qrlb»n/ 'approximately'; /f6wr»n/ » immediately' j etc. In addition 
to these, members of some other peurts of speech may function syntac- 
tically as adverbsj e.g., /t6yz/ 'quickj quickly' j /rawdn/ 'fluent j 
fluently' J /&6w/ ' night j tonight' j fy&xt/ 'timej early', as in /tfeyz 
mfeyrea/ 'He walks quickly' j /rw\^n xandA mSytanse/ 'He can read fluently.' 

3. 2 Inflected Parts of Speech--Substantives 

The inflected parts of speech are substantives and verbs. 
Substantives show several features: (l) they form pluralsj (2) they 
enter connective /-e/ ("ezafat") oonstructions^ (3) and they take the 
object marker /-r©/. The subclasses of substantives are nouns, adjec- 
tives, numerals, pronouns, and prenouns. 

a. Nouns 

Nouns form their plurals by suf fixation, or, in the case of 
Arabic loanwords, by internal change, resulting in "broken" plurals. 

(1) Suffixationj e.g., /ketdb/ + /-a/:/ketabd/ 'books'; 
/mo^k6l/ + /-at/:/mo^keldt/ « difficulties /mal6m/ + /-in/:/malemin/ 
'teachers. * /-in/ and /-at/ are mostly used in Arabic borrowings. 
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(2) Broken plurals are exemplified by /Sd&xs/ »person»: 
/fleSxds/ »people»j /ffeyl/ »action»: /cefAl/ »actions,« 

b. Ad.lectives 

The morphological feature distinguishing adjectives from 
other substantives is the comparative suffix /-teer/j e.g., /taembdal/ 
»lazy»: /tfiambealtAr/ »lazier.» Adjectives follow the noun in connective 
/-e/ constructions, as in /^xse .layfeq/ »a studious man, » They may, 
however, precede the noms without the connective /-e/ (for emphasis): 
/lay6q add&m/. Sometimes adjectives function as nouns, forming plurals 
and/or taking the object marker /-rae/; e.g., /boz6rg/ »great, big*: 
/bozorgA/ »the great or the big ones*; /xfirdse b6g:l/ *take the small 
one.* Suportative adjectives are formed by the addition of the suffix 
/-in/ to the comparative form; e.g., /bozorgt6r/:/bozorgta9rln/ *the 
greatest or biggest.* These forms, however, precede the nouns they 
modify; e.g., /bozorgtasrA adabi/ *the greatest man*; /layeqtarln ad^m 
kdr-ffls/ *A more capable man is needed.* 

c. Numerals 

Numerals precede the nouns they modify, as in /s6y qaal^m/ or 
/s6y dan6 qael^m/ 'three (pieces of ) pens.* Only those numerals considered 
as groups use the plural constructions, such as /daa^/ *tens*; /sadA/ 
* hundreds ' ; /eezar^ * thousands* ; etc . 
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Ordinal numerals are formed from the cardinals by the addition 
of the suffix /-cJm/j e.g., /carfim/ 'fourth'j /S89^6m/ 'sixth;' as in 
/ga9S6ra n99f6r/ 'the sixth person. • 

Numerals take the object marker /-(r)©/ as in /pdlnjee gerfeft/ 
•He took the 5»j /pe9nJ6mBB gerfeft/ 'He took the fifth one:' They fall 
in connective constructions too, as in /ketAbe p»nj/ 'Book Five' j 
/ket^e peenjdm/ ' the fifth book. ' Sometimes the ordinals take the 
suffix /-in/, such as /&S§omln/ 'the sixth one,' in which case they 
precede the noun they modifyj e.g., /&BScialn rmf&r/ 'the sixth person.' 

d. Pronouns 

There are two sets of personal pronouns: The first set is 
called "independent'^ pronouns" and the second, a group of bound mor- 
phemes, "suffixed pronouns." The two sets are not completely inter- 
changeable. The suffixed pronouns are used only to indicate the 
possessive, as in /ketdbem/ 'my book,' and, when added to verbs, to 
indicate the object /g6ftomeV 'I told him'; /dldome^/ 'I saw him.' 

(1) The independent pronouns have the following forms: 

Singular Plural 

1. /v&l /m&/ 

2. /tti/ /SomA/ 

3. /V /un4/ 

The independent pronouns, as all substantives, can take the 
object-marker /-rae/; e.g., /^omdra g6ftom/ 'I told you.' 
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(2) The suffixed pronouns have the following forms after 
consonants: 

Singular Plur gl 

1. /-em/ /^em/ 

2. /-et/ /-etan/ 

3. /-eS/ /-e^an/ 

e. Prenouns 

Prenouns are of two types. 

(1) One group can function either as nouns or as modifiers 
of nouns which they precede. The two forms /i/ 'this* and /u/ 'that' 
which function as demonstrative pronouns as in /i ket^b/ 'this book*; 
/u ketfib/ 'that book/ take the plural morpheme /-a/; e.g., /iya^ina/ 
•these'; /uwa^una/ 'those'; and the object suffix /-rV J e.g., /iraa/ 
•this one';/tira9/ 'that one.' They may be the second (or later) mem- 
ber of connective /-e/ constructions following nouns; e.g., /r&nge if 
•the color of this'; /ketfibe u/ 'his book'; etc. 

(2) The other group of prenouns which function as interrogative 
pronouns, are /c6nd/ 'some'; /cl/ 'what ';/kodfim/ 'which.' The follow- 
ing illustrations show the prenouns as subject and object: /koddm arc^/ 
'which one came'; /kodfima ger6ft/ 'which one did he take •; /ci g6ft/ 
'what did he say?'; /clrse g6ft/ 'what did he talk about?' They may 
modify nouns, in which case they precede them; e.g., /i ketfib/ 
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•this book^j /koddm ketdb/ •which book* } etc., /caand/ also takes the 
ordinal suffix /-om/, as in /n»nd6m/ 'in which grade.' 

3.3 Structures of Modification 

An important point in connection with the Dari substantives 
concerns the two major structures of modification. The first, and far 
more common, is one in which the already referred to connective /-e/ 
connects the modifier with the modified, the latter preceding the /-e/. 
In the other, the order is reverse, with no connective /-e/ used. 
Exajnples of each follow: 

a. With the connective /-e/ 

(1) Adjective as modifier /ketdbe xtib/ »a good book* 

(2) Noun as modifier /ketdbe fissan/ 'Hasan's book' 

(3) Pronoun as modifier /ketdbe m»/ 'toy book' 

(4) Prenoun as modifier /ketdbe l/ 'his book' 

b. Without the connective /-e/ 

(1) Cardinal number as modifier /d6 ketdb/ 'two books' 

(2) Adjective as modifier /k»ldn ad^m/ 'an elder man' 

(3) Prenoun as modifier /ti ketdb/ 'that book' 

The substantives, in addition to the connective /-e/ construc- 
tion, take the object marker /-rss/ which functions as the direct object 
marker as in /daarwaz^y kaeldnaa basstw m6ykonem / 'I am going to close the 
gate'; /ketdbe englisIrsQ r&v&n Ka&d/ 'He sent the English book'; 
/dservazsar© beest^ konfeyn/ 'Shut the door'j /bozorgdrsQ didom/ 'I met the 
oldest ones ' ; etc . 
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3.4 Inflected Parts of Speech— Verbs 

A simple verb form consists of a stem, one or two prefixes 
indicating aspect and mood, and suffixes indicating person and number. 
There is also voice (active, passive, and causitive). Periphrastic 
verbs also are used in various functions, 

a- Verb Stems 

Each simple verb has two stems, "present" and "past." (l) In 
some cases the past stem is formed by the addition of /-id/:/-p6r-/: 
/-pEsrld-/ 'fly* J /-d6w-/:/-dfi9wid-/ 'run.' These verbs have been called 
"regular." (2) In some others, the past stem is formed by the addition 
of /-t/V-d/ to the present stem^ e.g., /-yAf-/:/-ydft-/ 'find'j 
/-xdn-/:/-xdnd-/ 'read.' (3) In still others, the relation between 
the two stems is governed by a set of morphophonemic rules involving 
alternations of various kinds j e.g., /-d6wz-/:/-dowxt-/ »sew'j /-x6yz-/: 
/-x6yst-/ 'get up»j (4) Suppletion, e.g., /-bin-/: /-did-/ 'see'j etc. 
For fui'ther information on verb stem alternation see J. Vei pp. 29-30, 
and Farhadi, sec. 141. 

b. Participle 

The past participle is made by the addition of the suffix 
/-as/ to the past stem, as in /rasft-/ 'went* t/reaftaS/ •gone'j /x^wrd-/ 
•ate': /xowrdaS/ • eaten etc. 
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Verb Endinp{s and Prefixes 

Verb endings are identical after both stems, except in the 
second person singular of the imperative and the third person singular 
of the past and imperf ective. 

Singular Plural 

1. /-ora/ /-eym/ 

2. /-i/ /-eyn/ 

3. /•»/ /-©n/ 

Verbs take three prefixes: (i.) The prefix /mey-/ precedes a 
present or past stem to indicate recurrence or duration; e.g., 
/m6yxai»/ 'He is reading*; /mfeyxand/ 'Reused to readt* /mey-/ with the 
present stem sometimes expresses futurity; e.g., /stebA mfeynevis®/ 'He 
vill write tomorrow.* (2) /nas-/ expresses negation; e.g., /n^meyrom/ 
'I don't go'; /nd&kow/ 'Don't do it.' /nfis-/ precedes /mey-/; e.g., 
/rie&meyrom/ 'I won't go.' (3) /be-/ expresses the imperative or the 
subjunctive mood; e.g., /besydr d&rs b6xan/ 'Study hard'; /^g^s b6xana9 
bad n^ey'Sa/ 'It won't be bad if he studies.' /be-/ does not combine 
with the other two prefixes. In the negative, /be-/ is simply replaced 
with /n»-/, e.g.,/bay^d dars bfetea/ 'He should teach,' vs. /bajwi d^rs 
neetae/ 'He shouldn't teach'; /6^ na&xana bad m€^/ 'It will be bad if 
he doesn't study.' 
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d. Auxiliaries 

The auxiliaries are /bucSAn/ 'to be'j /vaiftAti/ 'to go'j and 
/Sod&n/ 'to become. • All of these verbs are also used as main verbs, 
as in /ir»rlz btidom/ •! was sick'; /rmriz 156dom/ •! became sick'j 
/xmkUh T&ttom/ •! went to school.' Their use as auxiliaries is illus- 
trated by /xan6 budA bd"&9/ 'He might be at horae'j /xorda rsBwdn-jas/ »He 
is eating now'j /poxtda ^od&/ 'It has been cooked.' 

e. Aspects 

There are four aspects in thf^ Dari verbal system: "simple," 
"completive," "incoapletive," and "habitual." 

(1) The simple aspect consists of the sin5)le stems plus the 
verb endings and, where relevant, the negative prefix /naB-/; e.g., 
/xordam/ •! ate'j /n^xordom/ •! didn't eat.' 

(2) The completive aspect expresses the completion of an 
action, and it is formed by the past participle with the auxiliary 
/btSdffln/ 'to be' J e.g., /xord^ btSdom/ •! had eaten' j /pfeylS azinke ^otxA 
b6r89seyn ma nan xordA bud6ym/ • Before you arrived, we had had our meal.' 
/ta ISomd bfeyayen nan xordA m6ybal5om/ "By the time you arrive^ I'll 
have eaten meal. • 

(3) The incompletive aspect expresses an uncompleted action. 
It is formed by the past participle of a verb with the relevant simple 
tenses of the auxiliary •rseftan* 'to go on"; e.g., /xard^ (raeft^) 
m6yrom/ »I keep eating*; /xord^ mfeyraeftom/ 'I kept eating.' 
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(4) The habitual aspect denotes a repeated action, or one taking 
(or taken) place over a period of time. There are two ways of express- 
ing this aspect. One is by the addition of the prefix /mey-/ to the 
stem, although the /mey-/ form has other functions as well (See Sec- 
tion 3.4d). The common form of the habitual action is formed by the 
past participle of the main verb followed by the past participle of 
the auxiliary /raftd&n/ »to go on/ followed by the /mey-/ form of 
/budan/ 'to be'j e.g., /xanda raeftde m6ybudoin/ •! had kept reading,' 
as in /aerdwz ke be rmkt&h mfeyraftom, ti d^rs xandA raftda mfeybud/ 'Every 
day, when I v:ent to school, he was studying' j /a9r6wz ke bemsaktdeb 
mfeyrom u dars xand^raeftda m§yba1§®/ 'Every day, when I go to school, he 
is (will be) studying.' More detailed information on the Dari as- 
pects will be found in J. Wei, pp. 32-35. 

f . Mood 

There are four moods in Dari: "indicative," "imperative," 
"subjunctive," and "dubitative." The imperative form occurs in the 
second person only. It is formed by the addition of the prefix /be-/ 
to the present stem, with no ending when in the singuleu^j e.g., 
/b6xowreyn/ 'Eatl (pi.)' /b6xow/ 'EatI (sing.)« In the periphrastic 
form, it is formed by the past participle (of the main verb) with 
/bAs/ or /b6row/ (the imperative forms of the auxiliaries /budasn/ and 
/raeft^&n/)^ e.g., /xordib bor6w/ or /xorda b^.^/ 'k-3ep on eating.' 
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The subjunctive mood occurs with all persons, vhile the imperative 
occurs only with the second person (sing., pl.); ^.g., /xorda bd^/ 
•He might have eaten' j /xord^ (reaftA) b6rs9/ 'He r-^f;ht (should) keep 
eating;'' The dubitative is distinguished only by -e model /xdt/ 
'might' frcan subjunctive; e.g., /xord^ xdt b6ra9/ 'Kc might continue 
eating' (J. VJei, pp. 36). 

g. Tense 

There are two tenses in Dari, "present" and "past." Each 
stem with one or more affixes expresses axi action in the present or 
past tense. There is no future tense as such, at least formally, but 
the prefix /mey-/, added to a present stem, sometimes indicates futurity. 
E;:amples are: 

Present: /fela&n ndn mfeyxorom/ ^.'!'m eating now' 

Future: /peestdar ndn mSyxorom/ 'I'll eat later on' 

Past: /ndn x6rdom/ 'I ate my meal. ' 

h. Voice 

The passive voice is formed by adding the auxiliary /Sodan/ 
•to become' to the past participle; e.g., /ketdb xand^ m6y"&9/ 'The 
book is going to be read'; /ketdb xanda ^od/ 'The book was read.' The 
addition of tne affix /-an-/ to the present stem of verbs results in 
the causative prer.ent stem. The further addition of /-d/ to the latter 
results in the past stem; e.g., /-x6r-/ 'eating (ste..))' r/mfeyxowranom/ 
*I make him eat * : /mfeyxowrandom/ 'I made him eat. * 
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PROBLEMS IN PASHTO MORPHOLOGY FOR SPEAKERS OF DARI 



Introduction 

Pashto and Dari are, as cognate languages, similar in some 
ways. But they are also different in many ways, and this fact causes 
difficulties for speakers of Dari learning Pashto. Our purpose in this 
chapter, which is based partly on a contrastive analysis of the two 
languages and partly on the writer's observations both as a student 
and as a teacher of Pashto, is to examine some of the difficulties in 
the area of morphology* 

Broadly considered, the problems faced by the Dari speaker 
may be said to fall within tvo general types. Some involve phenomena 
\Aiich are present in both languages. Thus, the same major parts of 
speech, or similar ones, exist in both; they both distinguish between 
singular and plural in substantives and verbs; both have a three-way 
person distinction in pronouns and verbs; and so on. On the other 
hand, Pashto has certain grammatical categories with no formal paral- 
lels in Dari; e,g., case and gender. The Dari speaker faces problems 
not only in the latter type of categories, but also in those of the 
first type, where — even though the general norions are familiar to him 
from his native Dari--he will have difficulties in mastering, besides 
the Pashto forms, the distribution and function of each form. As a 
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matter of fact, as will become clear from the following discussions 
and examples, there is hardly a Pashto utterance which does not pre- 
sent problems of both types. Thus, a noun usually appears in a case 
and gender form, so that the mere recognition of the word as a noun 
(a familiar concept) will not make it easy, because the total form 
requires the formal indication of the unfamiliar and obligatory cate- 
gories of case and gender. 

In what follows, we shall describe the problems in the fol- 
lowing order: 

(1) Those involving number, gender, and case in i>arts of 
speech other than the verb. These categories are all indicated by in- 
flectional affixes. 

(2) Those involving the verbal system. These include inflec- 
tional as well as other problems (auxiliaries, meanings of verb forms, 
etc . ) . 

(3) Problems of agreement. These involve the entire Pashto 
system, cutting across (l) and (2). 

(4) Problems of order> though these will be treated only 
very briefly and selectively — only as they affect phrasal construc- 
tions . 

In Part II. 1-3, description will focus on the noun. 
Adjectives and several other parts of speech do inflect for number. 
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gender, and case, but since they usually agree in these categories 
vith the nouns vith vhich they are related, the major problem is that 
of agreement and vill, therefore, be taken up in the section on agree- 
ment. Any special features of number, gender, and case in substan- 
tive s other than the noun vill be noted at the end of relevant sec- 
tions. 

1, Number 

In both languages, substantives are inflected for number, 
generally having distinctive forms for the singular and the plural. 
The problems in this area are of three types: 

(1) There is a larger array of plural forms in Pashto than 
there is in Dari, especially in nouns and adjectives. This results in 
the necessity for remembering not only a larger number of plural de- 
vices, but also their correct distribution in relation to the stems 

to vhich they are added. 

(2) In P&shto, each group of nouns or adjectives forms its 
plural according to a certain rule, and the rules are 

obligatory. In Pari, however, there does exist a single standard rule 
vhich can apply to all nouns and adjectives, side by side vith a set 
of rules (mostly for broken plurals) vhich have limited and specified 
distributions, each applying to a different group of nouns and ad- 
jectives. For example: 
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D /ketdb/ •book'; kot6b/ /ketabd/ 

D /f6kr/ 'thought'; /safkdr/ /fekrd/ 

This arrangement in Dari makes the learning of Dari plural formation 
comparatively easy for the Pashto speaker, for, even vhen he cannot 
remember the various mles of plural formation, of which two are seen 
in the above examples (the first plural in each case), he can use the 
general plural suffix /-a/ . 

(3) One of the Pashto plural suffixes is /-an/, as in /©likdn/ 
•boys'; /baezg^rdn/ 'farmers': -co. As it happens, Dari has a plural 
morpheme phonologically identical with this, though D /-an/ is used 
only in writing. The identical phonological form of /-an/ in Dari and 
Pashto often misleads Dari learners to using it in Pashto in wrong 
places; e.g., they say /ss9T^6n/ instead of /sesri/ 'men'; /mowrfin/ 
instead of /ra&ndi/ 'mothers •' 

2. Gender 

Several facts should be noted concerning gender: (a) There 
is no grammatical gender in Dari, (b) In Pashto words denoting animate 
beings, gender generally follows natural sex; so these words cause no 
major difficulty except remembering the forms, (c) Feminine forms are 
usually identified by their final jAionemes; so the problem is primarily 
a matter of remembering the feminine endings. In this respect, the 
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Pashto gender is easier than gender is in some languages in which one 
cannot tell the gender by phonological criteria, (d) Adjectives, like 
noxins, inflect for gender, but since they completely agree with re- 
lated nouns \n their gender, the major problem is une of agreement, 
which, therefore, will be taken up in the section on agreement, 
(e) The numerals in Pashto do not inflect for gender, except 
/yssw/ 'one' and /dw©/ 'two. ' 

3. Case 

Pashto has a case system in the substantives while Dari has 
only the suffix /-rsa/, which to some extent functions as a case marker, 
but which lacks features of genuine full fledged case suffixes. Besides, 
the Pashto case system is closely related to the prepositions. The 
distribution of the various cases will be discussed here: 

(1) The direct case is unmarked. It functions in two ways: 

(a) With all intransitive verbs and with the present tense of transitive 
verbs, it functions as subject; e.g., /sseraSy G$^a^ \rin±/ 'The man sees 
the woman'} / saeraay ^wlar/ 'The nan went.' (b) It functions as object 
(the goal of action) with transitive verbs in the past tense; e.g.: 
/ma sa/a9 walidalse/ 'The vonan was seen by me'. 

(2) The oblique case functions in two ways: (a) With all 
transitive past forms, the noun in the oblique case expresses the 
agent; e.g., /zb spf xwalaley yam/ 'I have been bitten by the dog'- 
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(/spi/ obi. sing.), (b) In all other situations, it expresses the 
goal of action; e.g., /za dowday xrara/ 'I eat my meal (/dowdoy/ obi. 
fem. sing.). The lack of oblique case in Dari may cause two types of 
problems: (a) The use of the correct case ending (oblique II) with 
certain prepositions and (b) the function of the oblique case in spe- 
cific instances; that is to say, whether a given noun in the oblique 
case is the agent or the goal of action. The students tend to say: 
/dUip^ te W£3rks)/ instead of /e^limey t£3 w^rkse/ 'Give it to Haliraa'j 
/tar kowr powri larsam/ instead of /tar kowrse powri larsam/ *I need to 
go as far as to the house.' In these examples, the students omit the 
case ending in /fislimey/ and/kowreo/ (obi. sing.), (b) is a problem of 
agreement and will be discussed later. 

(3) The vocative case endings, whose use is restricted to 
words designating human beings, are often omitted by Dari leamei*s. 
The endings are /-ey/, /-i/. E.g., they tend to say /ey alfk/ 

instead of /ey aelfks?/ 'Hey, boyl'j /malgar/ instead of /malgarey/ 
* friend I •;/mowr/ instead of /mowri/ 'Motherl* The vocative in Dari 
is expressed by using the interjections /ow/ 'OhI' and /ey/ 'Heyl * as 
/ey b£3Cae/ "Hey, boy!' and /ow r^ffq/ *0h, friend I' It should be noted 
that in addition to the obligatory vocative endings, Pashto may also 
use the interjections /ey/ or /ow/, but that the latter are optional. 
Furthermore, these interjections are phonologically identical with 
the morphemes used to indicate the vocative in Dari, a fact which no 
doubt compounds the problem. 
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A. Verbal System 

The verbal systems of Pashto and Dari are both characterized 
by mood-aspect-tense distinctions; the existence of two stems for most 
Dari verbs is parallel to the situation in Pashtoj and both languages 
use prefixes and suffixes in their verbal systems. A great deal of 
difficulty, however, is caused by the differences between the languages 
in the forms, functions, and distribution of various verbal elements 
or combinations of elements. Some problems are caused by (a) irregular 
morphonemic relationships; (b) others by the over- or under differen- 
tiation of distinctions and/or forms in one or the other language; and 
(c) still others by the meaning of certain verb forms. 

a. Stem Forms 

There exists a large number of stem forms which the student 
has to memorize: /zara/ 'I go' vs. /la'ram/ 'I went*; /gowrom/ 'I see' 
vs. /ksetaelam/ 'I looked at'; etc. 

b. Over- or Underdifferentiation 

The problems of this type involve the over- or undeaxlifferen- 
tiation of forms and/or functions and/or meanings in Pashto as compared 
with Dari : 

(l) In Dari, the prefix /mey-/ always forms the imperfective 
aspect, as in /m^yrsewom/ 'I am going* or /I will go' and /meyraftom/ 'I 
was going, ' while in Pashto the prefix /wa-/ makes the imperfective 
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aspect in the present and the perfective aspect in the past. This re- 
sults in confusion for the student. For example, P /zg speey tsaram/ •! 
tie the dog' vs. /za spa^ wategram/ 'Shall I tie the dog?'; /mi spay 
teeral/ 'I was tying the dog' vs. /mrf spa^y wattsral/ 'I tied the dog. 

(2) The prefix /ba-/^ which indicates futurity as in P 
/v^b^sowru/ 'We will see' is often omitted by Dari students, presumably 
because in Dari there is no specific future maker as such, although the 
prefix /mey-/ in some contexts indicates futurity, as in /meybineyin/ 
•We'll se^.'' 

(3) Pashto makes an aspect distinction between perfective and 
imperfective in the imperative as in /jiaetse/ 'Keep tying?' and /wateera/ 
'Tie!,' while Dari does not make such a formal distinction, having a 
single form, as in /bdbeand/ 'Tie I' 

(4) In the present tense, Pashto makes no distinction between 
singular and plural, as in P /ca'y /?kf/ 'He (she or they) drink(s) tea,' 
while in Dari there are two forms (sing, and pi.), as in /cay meyxoras/ 
'Ke or she drinks tea'j /cay meyxorcen/ 'They drink tea.' 

(5) Conversely, Pashto has two interchangeable second person 
plural past forms apparently with no difference in meaning, as in 
/xwaeralaj/ and /xwseralast/ 'You (pl*) had your meal.' In Dari there is 
only the one form /xdrdeyn/ 'You ate.' 

(6) In the third person singular and plural, the Pashto verb 
shows gender distinction between masculine and feminine in the past tense. 
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Dari does not. Consequently, sentences like the following are diffi- 
cult to master: /t^^l/ 'He was being tied'; /t^i^ihs/ 'She was being 
tied' J /tserdlo/ 'They (fem.) were being tied,' The first pair of 
these sentences are both rendered as /meybsost/ 'He (she) was tying' 
in Dari, and the last one as /bsjsta meysodsn/ 'They were being tied.' In 
other words, there is overdifferentiation in Pashto as compared with 
Dari , 

c . Transitive Verb Forms 

In the past stem transitive verb forms carry an automatically 
passive meaning; in the sentence /zd spi wdxwaralam/ 'I was bitten 
by the dog, ' this feature is difficult for the Dari speaker to get 
used to because in Dari the unmarked verb is in the active voice, and 
the passive is formed by the past participle of the main verb and the 
relevant form of the auxiliary verb /^od6n/; e.g., /xord6 ^6d/ 'It 
was eaten'; /k^rim did6 ^od/ 'Karim was seen*' 

d. Pronominal Forms 

Pashto has a set of pronominal forms, /mi, di, yey, mu/ (l sg., 
2 sg., 3 sg. and pi., 1 and 2 pi*, respectively, which f»inction as sub- 
jects when used with a transitive verb in the past tense, as in /daaymi 
w^lid/ 'I saw him,' and as objects or possessive markers elsewhere, 
as in /zd yey ndxreiV 'I don't eat it'; /ket^b mi r^ksa/ 'Give me my 
book.' In Dari, there is a set of pronominal suffixes ("suffix 
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pronouns"), /-era, -et, -e5, -ema, -etan^ esan/ (l sg., 2 sg#, 3 sg. 
1 pi., 2 pi., 3 pi.) which function as possessive markers when attached 
to substantives, as in /ket^bem gora 'My book was lost,' and as 

object raarker when added to transitive verbs. The Dari forms are op- 
tional, being interchangeable with independent pronouns when used as 
possessives, and with a corabination of a noun or a pronoun and the 
object-market /-rea/, or a corabination of a preposition and a noun or a 
pronoun when used as object markers. Not so with the Pashto pronominal 
forms. To add to the confusion, there is a slight phonological simi- 
larity in the first person singular in the two languages: /mi/ in 
Pashto and / -em/ in Dari. Because of this somewhat coraplex situation, 
the Dari speaker is likely either to orait the P&shto pronominals alto- 
gether, or to substitute the Dari forms. Thus^ he may say /z9 naxrom/ 
instead of /za yey naxrom/ 'I don't eat it'; /keta'bem cfri day/ instead 
of /ket^b mi cfri dEsy/ 'Where is my book?' 

5. Agreement 

There are three major sets of problems of agreement: (a) those 
related to the government of prepositions over case; (b) those related 
to agreement between modifier and head; and (c) those related to agree- 
ment between the verb and its subject and in certain cases also its 
object. 
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It is a special characteristic of Pashto morphology that the 
noun is usually governed by a preposition^ i.e., all prepositions re- 
quire the accompanying nouns to be in the oblique case, e.g., /tor 
ya^^fiotabey/ 'until Sunday.' The noun may at the same time be followed 
as veil as preceded by a preposition as in /pa ycsws bssjay 'at one 
o'clock'; /tar pas^nan© pdwri/ 'as far as Paghman!;/tar 2ply povri/ 'until 
night.' This distributional feature is absent in Dari, where preposi- 
tions can only precede the substantives, as in /ta xan©/ 'as far as to 
the house'; /bsa dowstan/ 'to the friends'; etc., and where there are 
no postpositions of the type found in Pashto. 

(b) yhe Agreem en t between Modifier and Its H ead 

Difficulties are also presented by the agreement between the 
modifier and its head (noun): (.1) An adjective modifying a noun must 
agree in number, case, and gender; e.g., /geoti sssfi/ 'big men'; /getaa 
§a^se/ *a big woman.' (2) A numeral agrees in case with its noun; e.g., 
/pa ^i>^ow beajdw/ 'at six o'clock.' (3) A demonstrative pronoun and a 
noun agree in number, case, and gender, e.g., /da hu^u sa^u/ 'for those 
women. * 

There is no agreement in Dari in any of these instances. 
Thus in /daaraSxte kmLAn/ 'a big tree, ' the noun and the adjective are 
both singular, and in /dasresxtaye ksBla'n/ 'big trees, ' the noun is plural. 
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but the adjective is in the singular. Dari students often fail to ob- 
serve these rules of agreement, coming up with sentences such as the 
following, in which sometimes the inflectional endings are omitted from 
both the head and the modifier: 



i /&3t ketahunte/ 
ii /do ^St ketabuni/ 
iii /geSt wama/ 
iv /do giit wanse/ 
V /da ^t wani/ 
vi /pa /saldwr bs3j2a/ 
vii /pa spsSz g^t ketabunss/ 

viii /pa hif^^a/u/ 



instead 
of 



/§£ti ketabunsa/ 
/da &8tu ketabunu/ 
/gsStfia wansa/ 
/da gbSti wani/ 
/da ^tu wanu/ 
/pa /olo'vru b©ju/ 

/pa ?P£$2U g&3tU 

ketabunu/ 
/pa hugu s5^u/ 



'big books' 

•from the 
big books* 

'a big tree' 

'from the 
big tree' 

'from the 
big trees* 

•at four 
o'clock* 

*cn the five 
big books* 

*to those 
women * 



In examples i and v, the adjective (/gsSt/) must agree with 
the head in number (pi.); in case (/da Isetu/), direct and oblique, 
respectively. In examples ii and vi, the modifiers, an adjective 
{/^A/) and a numeral (//f^owr/^, respectively, must agree with their 
heads (/ketabunsj, bsojsJ/) in the oblique plural. In example iii, the 
modifying adjective and the noun must agree in the feminine gender. 
In example vii, the agreement is between the head word (/ketabunse/) and 
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the tvo modifiers (/JpcS?/) and the adjective (/gsot/)* In example viii, 
case agreement is required between the demonstrative pronoun /hilgsa/ 
and the noun /sif.^/ in the oblique plural form. 

c. Agreement Involving; the Verb 

There are several types of problems of agreement involving the 

verb : 

(1) There is person and number agreement between the verb and 
the subject in all intransitive verbs and in the present tense of the 
transitive verbs; e.g., /zq ^aci/ 'I go'; /za yey washam/ *I beat him.' 

(2) Wherever gender distinction is made in the verb (which is 
in the 3 sg. present of the verb 'to be,' and in the 3 sg. past of all 
the other verbs), it agrees wix^h the subject in gender; e.g., /da 
cii^neS sra das/ 'This apple (fem. ) is red'; /da ketab sur da^/ 'This book 
(n.) is red; /half rasa v4re|l^ 'Kalima( fem. ) went (fern.).' 

(3) In the past forms of the transitive verbs, there is person, 
number, and gender agreement between the verb and its object, but not 
with its subject, e.g., /ma dowday waxwasra/ 'I eat (fem.) my meal (fem.)'; 
/kssTjim spay wawaehalea/ 'Karim hit (fem.) the bitch (fem.)'; /ma xra 
biwal/ 'I led (m.pl.) the donkeys (masc.pl.).' 

(4) There is also agreement between the transitive past forms 
of verbs and the case of either the subject or the object, in the fol- 
lowing way; If the grammatical subject is in the direct case, the 
object will have to be in the oblique case, and the verb will agree 
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with the gremmatical subject (in person, number, and gender); e.g., 
/z8 spf wsxvaerain/ 'I was bitten ' ^ the dog, ' where /za/ 'I' is in the 
direct case and agrees with the verb in every respect, and where /spi/ 
is in the oblique case. If the grammatical subject is in the oblique 
case, the grammatical object will have to be in the direct case, and . 
the verb agrees with the grammatical object/ e.g., /duy dowday 
waxwaera/ 'They ate (fem.) their meal (fem.).' 

4.6 Problems of Order 

Problems of order strictly speaking belong in the syntax, 
with which this thesis is not concerned* However, a few problems in- 
volving order in phrases will be mentioned here. 

(1) In some Pashto noun phrases, adjectives precede the nouns 
they modify, as in P/jig scarsey/ 'a tall man. * An adverb also may pre- 
cede a noun, as in /pdwrta saerey/ 'the man above.' In Dari, modifying 
nouns and adverbs follow the noun they modify in a connective /-e/ con- 
struction, as in /adaane bela&id/ ' a tall man'; and /m£Sre balrf/ 'the 
man above.' Dari students of Pashto tend to transfer their own struc- 
ture (without the connective /-e/) to Pashto, thus saying /saeray JlTg/ 
instead of /jfg sssreey/; /sfftp^ pdwrtae/ instead of /pdwrtes saraay/. 

(2) In Pashto noun phrases, the noun (l) may precede the 
preposition, as in /aelfk tsa/ 'to the boy'; (2) may follow the 
preposition, as in /I9 kowrae/ 'from the house!:, or (3) may be 
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followed as veil as preceded by prepositions, as in /tar kovrae powri/ 
*as far as the house,* while in Dari no preposition follows the noun, 
as in /aez xatere Kagaarda/ 'for the sake of students.' The students 
usually tend to drop the preposition after the nouns as in /da 
^agardanu/ instead of /d9 ^agerdanu daparee/ 'for the sake of students'; 
/d9 nawey/ instead of /d9 nawey dapars^ 'for the bride 'j etc. 
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